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"^T^IIERE'S something about that 
| girl," said Billy Randall, looking 

- L across the ballroom at Margot, 
who hard just entered. 

" Well, m-ther!" ejaculated the Hon. 
Oscar Wemyss, " Half the -women here 
are unusually pretty, but she puts it all 
over all of them, doesn't she? She's dif- 
ferent from the .rest — she has a sort of fate- 
ful look, like a fairy having a try at being 
a woman. Oh, not a silly child's fairy, with 
wings and a wand, but a Fata Morgana, 
or a MelisandeJ* 

Margot was neither tall nor small, and 
had that false thinness that makes for 
grace beyond the grace attainable by other 
types; she made thin women look lanky 
and plump ones dumpy, So admirably 
modeled was her head that no depression, 
no fatigue j, one divined, could leave her 
less than lovely. Her mouth had the soft 
lines, the rounded redness, of a child's, 
but her eyes were haunted, inscrutable, . 

" Fateful!" mused Randall. " You said 
something! I've known Margot since she 
was five and I was eight, and to this day 
I can f t feel natural and comradely with 
her, as I do with most girls when I've per- 
haps barely met them. There were always 
odd things about her. For instance, when 
she was seven years old she went to sleep 
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one night, and didn't wake up for three 
days and three nights. It made all sorts 
of a stir among the kids in the neighbor- 
hood, and the parents too, no doubt. I 
remember running to her house two or 
three times a day to ring the bell and ask, 
' Has Margot waked up yet?' " 

" That's nothing," said Wemyss, feeling 
vaguely troubled. " One reads of ever so 
many cases like that in the newspapers. 
I've read of people sleeping for months." 

"Then, even now, it's next to impos- 
sible to. wake her from sleep. Their house 
burned down not long ago, with the usual, 
accompaniments of ringing gongs, engines 
rushing up, and Firemen shouting: but 
Margot didn't wake up. They had to carry 
her out, sound asleep, and put her to bed 
in a neighbor's house, like a baby. When 
she woke in the morning she said, 1 Where 
am I?' She hadn't the first idea of what 
had happened." 

Wemyss made no comment, and Randall 
went on with his reminiscences. 

" And then — you know how children tel! 
one another their dreams? That had a 
great vogue in the juvenile set at one time. 
But when we'd give Margot a chance to 
tell hers — not that we wanted to hear 
them, for what we all wanted was to tell 
our own, but it was her turn -she'd just 
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say, ' My dreams aren't like yours,' and 
shut up like a baby clam. She was a close 
little thing even then, and she's just as 
mysterious now, just as silent about her- 
self as she used to be." 

Mystery and reticence! They were the 
girl's most marked characteristics. In 
combination with great beauty, however, 
they are provocative rather than repellent 
qualities, and Oscar Wemyss, who had met 
Miss Latham not more than half a dozen 
times since he had joined the British em- 
bassy at Washington, already felt his heart 
pound rather uncomfortably when he 
found himself near her. 

He left Randall presently to ask her for 
a dance, but she had none free before the 
end of the evening. When the time came 
for him to go to her at last, she greeted 
him with a slightly weary smile. 

"I'm afraid I'm a little tired, Mr. 
Wemyss," she said. "I'd rather sit and 
talk than dance, if you don't mind," 

"Rather not!" he said boyishly. 
<f That's the best way to enjoy a dance, if 
you ask me — to sit at one's ease and watch 
other people gyrate. In India, now — " 

"Oh, have you been in India?" she 
asked quickly. 

" Born out there. We were regular 
Anglo-Indians, the lot of us, and I loved 
it. I came home for school and Sand- 
hurst, and then I was in the Indian army 
for about a year." 

"Why did you give it up if you liked 
it so much?" 

An odd expression crossed his face. 

" Half a dozen people died suddenly — 
it was a strange thing, nobody could have 
foreseen it and my father came into the 
title. We scarcely knew the relatives who 
had died, and mother and the girls were 
pleased as Punch. They thought India 
wasn't good enough for me any longer," he 
finished briefly; " so they made me go into 
diplomacy." 

" And don't you like it?" the girl asked. 

" Well, of course I do like it since I 
came here. Washington is the prettiest 
city I ever saw, and everything's very 
pleasant and comfortable. But somehow, 
India — " He paused for more than a mo- 
ment, and his eyes brooded longingly, the 
bitterness of the exile shadowing them. 
" Well, you wouldn't understand. But 
there's color, not pretty pinks and blues 
and greens, like here, but color that hits 
you, color that screams at you and deafens 



you. There are glare and blare, and 
smells, good and bad. I miss 'em all! 
^There's the hardest kind of work in the 
hottest kind of weather — " 

"Oh," -she interrupted in an artificial 
voice that somehow jarred on him, " you 
don't know yet what Washington can be 
in the late spring — hotter than India'" 

l£ How do you know?" asked Wemyss, 
indignant, as we all ridiculously are, at 
the assumption that any spot can surpass, 
even in discomfort, the beloved birthplace. 
" Were you ever there?'' 

She didn't answer him at once. 

" N-no," she finally faltered. 

The mood that was on him had en- 
grossed him to the point of forgetfulness 
even of Margot, but now he turned and 
looked at her seeingly. She was very white. 
One hand clung to her chin, the fingers 
moving nervously upon her cheek. She 
seemed fascinated by the subject, yet 
averse to it. The whole pose of her body 
showed eager interest; her eyes were more 
haunted than ever, 

" Go on about India," she said impa- 
tiently, a little huskily. 

He obeyed. 

" Of course, a good deal of it was just 
army life, with Engtish Tommies under 
one, and the regulation kind of people — 
officers' wives and daughters — to play 
around with. I used to run up to sec my 
uncle sometimes, though— he was the Brit- 
ish political resident at Firzalmir." 

He thought that she started, but when 
he looked at her she seemed quite calm. 
Her face was impassive, her restless hands 
were laid together in her lap. If they 
trembled, it was so slightly that Wemyss 
did not perceive it, 

" Firzalmir is in Rajputana," ne ex " 
plained, " It's a small place, rather cut 
off by the desert, and it always seemed to 
me more the real, untouched thing than 
any other part of India that I know. We 
used to see a lot of the raja — Xyhal 
Singh," 

"Nyhal Singh!" she said. "And how 
did he strike you?" 

Again he looked at her, a little puzzled, 
" Why, do you know," he said, by way 
of apology for his frank stare, " that 
sounded so odd, coming from you almost 
as if you were asking my impressions of a 
personal acquaintance of your own! But 
as you've never been in India you can't 
have met my raja, because he's the home- 
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keeping kind, not the J east modern or An- 
glicized. He's been to Delhi and places 
like that, but never, I'm sure, over salt 
water. Of course, I'm very stupid, but it 
struck me as queer, the way you said that 
— as if you would naturally have put it, 
' What was he like?' instead of 1 How did 
he strike you?' " 

*' 1 suppose I was thinking," said Mar- 
got, " of the difference between a man and 



a woman. To me a man like that, who 
keeps all those women in subjection, who 
tortures them and makes them his play- 
things, who is adored like a god and is as 
cruel as a god f> — her voice was vibrant 
with passion — "well, he's a monster, a 
horror! But I suppose two men, no mat- 
ter how different, would always have some 
common grot- ad." 
"Oh, I see:" Wcmyss replied, " Well, 
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yes, in lots of ways the fellow was a good 
sport, I thought. But I see what you 
mean, too. He asked us to a nautch once, 
and there was one of the girts that took 
his fancy, I remember the way he looked 
at her made me feel a little sick; but the 
girl seemed to like it, and so long as she 
was pleased — " 

" Let's dance just the last part of this," 
said Margot, starting up abruptly, " I'm 
not tired any longer. I feel restless!" 

II 

That winter Oscar Wemyss devoted to 
Miss Latham whatever time his duties at 
the embassy — and they were slight enough 
— left him. He danced with her and rode 
with her, and hostesses with insight began 
to send them in to dinner together. Mar- 
got seemed pleased when this occurred ; she 
allowed him to be with her constantly, and 
it seemed clear that she liked him, at least. 

That year she varied even more than 
was usual with her, . Wemyss learned that 
her health was always ah. uncertain quan- 
tity. She looked well and ill, brilliant and 
almost haggard, by turns. 

As for Oscar, there was no longer any 
doubt in his mind that this was the one 
serious affair of his life, that he wanted 
Margot with all of his body and will and 
spirit, and that if he failed to win her the 
world would be a gray and empty ruin. 

As spring drew on. they took long 
walks together in Rock Creek Park, going 
by motor as far as Pierce's Mill, and then 
striking through the woods or along little- 
used paths* Often they talked of India. 
Once, as they sat high on the crest of a 
little wooded ridge, hidden by the spread 
of budding dogwood-trees from the road 
that wound below, he said: 

4 4 Would you like to hear what Hindu- 
stani sounds like? Listen!" 

He had never dared to make open love 
to her, and it gave him some satisfaction 
to say, in a language that she could not 
understand: 

"You are the most beautiful thing in 
the world, and the dearest; I am deep in 
love with you. If you won't marry me 
some day, I shall die!" 

Of course, it must have been only a 
gabble of strange syllables to Margot, but 
he thought that she looked at him oddly. 

Her manner to him changed after that. 
It seemed that she drew oft" from the in- 
timacy on which he had built such hopes. 



When he called, he found her out, or giv- 
ing tea to a crowded drawing-room. At 
dinners she gave him less than his share 
of her attention, and a great deal more to 
her neighbor on the other side. If she 
danced with him, she always wanted to 
dance, to work out some new step, rather 
than to talk, 

He bore it as long as possible; then, 
one afternoon toward four o'clock, he de- 
liberately lay in wait for her return from 
a luncheon he knew she was attending. He 
joined her on her own door-step; she could 
neither refuse to admit him, nor on such 
short notice fill her rooms with guests. 

When she had reluctantly allowed him 
to follow her into her own down-stairs 
den. a little room that was always rather 
dark by day, Wemyss went straight to the 
heart of the matter. 

" Miss. Latham," he said, " please be 
frank with me— please don't say you don't 
understand. I want to know what I've 
done, and why, when I thought we were 
friends, you are treating me as you've 
done this last fortnight. Don't say you're 
not aware of having treated me different- 
ly. You have changed. If it's because I 
bore you t of course 111 leave you alone; 
hut if it's something I've done and can 
undo, if it's anything about mc that I can 
change, if I've offended you, or if — if 
you've heard some story about me — won't 
you give me a chance to explain and set 
things right?" 

Margot had slipped off her coat and 
dropped into a deep, tapestry chair. She 
was looking, not at Wemyss, but very in- 
tently at the gloves that she was slowly 
pulling off. 

"I thought you would understand 
without an explanation," she said; u but 
if you must have it, here it is. You said 
something to me in Hindustani the last 
time we went for a walk together. Well, 
I— I understood what you said," 

<£ You understood! " he cried, scarlet 
with consternation and surprise. " Why, 
it was a dialect— spoken quickly like that, 
you'd need years in India to catch it. 
How—" 

" Never mind how, This is what you 
said, isn't it?" 

Easily and fluently she repeated his 
words, first in Urdu, then, without a falter 
in her pretty voice, in English, 

" Oh," she went on quickly, raising her 
eyes to his, "perhaps it meant nothing! 
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IPerhaps you simply chose those words as 
an example of the language, as they teach 
children the verb to love; but taken with 
the other indications, I thought— I thought 
perhaps you meant it!" 

" I did mean it," he stammered; but her 
own final sentence was spoken simulta- 
neously, and he caught each word, 

" And I can't afford to take any chances 
of that sort of thing." 

" Do you mean, then," he said, not 
without effort, " that there is no chance 
for me at all?" 

" Oscar," she cried, " I don't let those 
things touch me! I can't, I daren't. I'm 
not free!" 

It was the first time she had used his 
Christian name. He felt, and was glad to 
feel, that there was, or that she thought 
there was, some palpable barrier between 
them, deliberate and causeless refusal, 
after the intimacy they had shared, must 
have killed his hopes, but barriers can be 
torn down. 

K If you are not free/* he said ? " I will 
free you. You aren't married, I suppose? 
If you are, if you've been entrapped some- 
how, there's always divorce in this blessed 
country* If it's something else — if people 
have frightened you by stories about he- 
redity—some inherited weakness— Margot , 
is it that?*' 

" I can't tell you what it is; but I can't 
marry you, Oscar. T can't marry any- 
body, ever. To talk of it only makes it 
so much worse. I beg of you to — to drop 
the subject, to understand that what I say 
is final, absolutely final," 

" M argot 1 If you love me, there is 
nothing — nothing —that can keep us apart. 
I can think df only one explanation of this 
—that you believe, that you have reason 
to believe, that you may lose your mind, 
Margot, is it that?" 

She only looked at him in tense and 
tortured silence, 

" Bo you think I care for that?" he 
cried violently. f Do you think I can stop 
wanting you for that? Why, girl, I love 
you! And we only live once. The most 
beautiful thing, the one supremely worth- 
while thing in the world, is in our grasp, 
and you want to throw it away because of 
something that may come after! If it 
should come, we can die, I suppose, and 
die happy, because for a while we shall 
have been alive* To see your beloved soul 
go wandering away from me — I can think 



of only one thing worse than that, Mar- 
got, and that would be for it never to come 
to me at all. We mightn't dare to have 
children, but our lives are our own--'* 

" It isn't, insanity/' Margot said, C! It's 
something different. It's the strangest 
curse — you could never guess it, I can 
never marry you in the world, but oh, I 
am glad that you love me like thatl" 

It occurred to Oscar that perhaps, un- 
consciously to herself, the theory of the 
unbalanced mind was the true one. She 
was not impossibly the victim of some 
monstrous fixed idea, against which, with- 
out the help of science, he would be pow- 
erless to struggle. 

" Will you answer me one question?" he 
asked abruptly. " Are you under a doc- 
tor's care at all — is there any doctor, that 
is, who understands your constitution thor- 
oughly?" 

" I was very ill when 1 was fifteen," she 
answered slowly. " Dr. Septimus King 
treated me — the psychopath, you know. 
It was a sort of nervous breakdown, they 
said. Even now I'm not always well — I 
sometimes see him. I wonder why you 
ask?" 

" Will you give me a note to him? Tell 
him that I am perhaps to marry you — oh. 
yes, perhaps is true — and that be may talk 
frankly about your case to me!" 

She wrote because it was his request. 

" Rut he ran tell you nothing," she said 
as she gave him the note still wet 

" I am coming again after I have seen 
him," he said positively: " and this timq 
you are not to let them tell me you are 
out!" 

Ill 

ip Ir you have come to me to ask about 
Miss Margot Latham," said Dr. King, 
" you have come to the wrong shop. Her 
case baffled me completely. Insane? No, 
decidedly not. That much 1 can say." 

<£ She scans," said Wemyss, " to have a 
kind of idea that she ought not to marry. 
What I really want to ask is whether there 
is, in your knowledge uf her, any reason 
for that. It seems almost a monomania, 
she is so sure that she must not marry, so 
reticent as to why not." 

Dr. Kins mused, 

" Physically," he said, " she is as nearly 
sound and normal as any one can be in 
these degenerate days. I was called in 
when she had a sort of nervous crisis as a 
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very young girl. She puzzled me then, 
and she puzzles me still. Every conclu- 
sion I came to in studying her case proved 
to be wrong. Every indication — some so 
sure that in other cases I proceed on them 
as on the evidence of my eyes — was in her 
instance upset by the /acts. It was as dis- 
concerting, speaking scientifically, as if 
you, for example, adding three oranges to 
three oranges, found you had only five in 
the end. 

" She didn't give me a bit of help," he 
pursued, with some retrospective resent- 
ment. " In fact, if you'll pardon my say- 
ing so, I think she tried to deceive me. I 
do a good deal, for instance, through the 
interpretation of dreams, and if you go 
into tha*, scientifically you'll find — " 

He embarked on an exposition of the 
Freudian theory, to which Wemyss lis- 
tened with carefully masked impatience. 
Dreams — the frail, diamonded cobwebs 
that link maturity with childhood and 
with i airy -land, dreams, gay, romantic, 
quaint, and terrible by turns, in which the 
soul fares forth on all manner of adven- 
tures, annihilating distance, flashing out 
into space, and returning in the morning 
with a store of tantalizing half-memories 
— the dry, scientific broom swept all these 
away, and revealed the soul as brooding 
at home, in sleep, over the most unsavory 
passages of a man's own dull past. 

Happily, science changes its mind so 
often that we need accept none of its dicta 
as entirely final. 

" Why, she simply made up stories to 
tell me," Dr. King was saying querulous- 
ly, " Once, I remember, when I asked her 
what she had dreamed the night before, 
she told me what seemed to be a chapter 
from the journal of some zenana favorite 
in India, She described their baths, and 
told what she had to eat, and about a new 
song a slave -girl had taught her, and a 
packing-case that came from Delhi, and 
how the women fought over its contents. 
Now dreams have their earmarks. You 
can classify them; you can recognize them. 
There are some things that you simply 
can't dream. She never dreamed all those 
details she gave me! I believe that she 
got it all from Kipling. You can see how 
such a deception handicapped me in my 
diagnosis — and the case was baffling 
enough without that." 

He began to draw on his blotter, a habit 
of his when absorbed in contemplation. 



t( The only case I ever had," he said 
slowly, "with symptoms at all like hers 
was that of a girl — you may be shocked 
at this — a girl of about the same age who 
had been married by her unscrupulous 
mother to a middle-aged brute with rn >n- 
ey, and left to learn what marriage means 
from him. Well, there you are! Miss 
Latham had gone from her sheltered home 
to an excellent school for girls: there were 
no absences from either that were not fully 
accounted for. Her mother is a sensible 
woman ; she was not angry at my ques- 
tions; she made systematic investigation. 
There was no apparent cause for the girl's 
breakdown. She hadn't even overstudied. 
At the school she attended girls aren't al- 
lowed to overstudy. The principal under- 
stands that high spirits and bright eyes 
and a fresh complexion will serve them 
better, in the station to which they are 
called, than any amount of knowledge." 

Wemyss wasn't interested in Margot's 
school. 

" You do think, then," he said, " that 
there's no question of anything abnor- 
mal in her?" 

" None whatever," pronounced Dr. 
King; " but I think she is troubled by 
something which she doesn't tell, There 
seems to be, sometimes, a drain of vitality, 
something preying on her — some anxiety, 
or some recurring ordeal. It's mysterious, 
very, because, as I said before, every 
imaginable explanation is negatived by the 
facts, I have heard that in your country 
there's a family whose heir never smiles 
again after he is twenty-one, when he is 
told a terrible secret. If Mr, and Mrs. 
Latham were net particularly cheerful peo- 
ple, one might fancy that something of 
that sort was preying on their daughter. 
Yes, marry her, marry her, by all means, 
if shell have you! Marriage may bring 
its own ills, but it cures most of those that 
youth is heir to." 

Wemyss went back to Margot with that 
message. When she still shook her head 
wretchedly, he became frankly bullying. 

" You shall tell me what it is!" he said. 
" Then, if it is a good reason, I shall be 
convinced and will leave you. If it is not 
a good reason— and, of course, it is not, 
because there could be no good reason why 
you shouldn't marry me— then I will con- 
vince you, and we will be married. Don't 
you see how unfair it is to me to make 
me fight an invisible enemy? Have you 
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taken a sacred vow not to tell ? If so, I 
absolve you from it. You must tell me! 
Why won't you tell me?' 7 

u Because," said Margot, " you would 
never, never believe me/ 1 

"Of course I will believe you!" he said 
quickly, 

" I believe it myself," she went on, 
" because I have absolute, indisputable, 
personal proof. Otherwise I don't suppose 
1 should, and I can't show you my proofs. 
Nobody in the wide world knows of it ex- 
cept myself. I have never told even my 
mother' 1 tried to tell her once when I 
was a child, and she punished me for 
lying. If I told you, you too would think 
that I was lying, or that I was mad. There 
would be nothing else for you to think." 

" Margot, I swear by everything sacred 
in heaven and on earth that I will believe 
you implicitly! If you are mad, we will 
be mad together. If you tell me that you 
turn into a werwolf at night and run howl- 
ing in the woods I'll believe you.'* 

" Now you have supposed," she said un- 
steadily, " the most impossible thing you 
could think of - and it isn't so far wide 
of the truth. What you want me to tell 
you is so grotesque, so far outside the 
beaten track of human experience, that it's 
hard to put it into words. 1 think it would 
be easier if you would put out the light— 
and, yes, you may hold my hand while I 
am telling you." 

IV 

" Alt. my life," Margot began, " I have 
been unable to understand what people 
meant when they talked about dreams. I 
gather there's a sort of mistiness and a 
blackness, and alt sorts of impossible 
things occur, and you don't remember 
them very clearly. Oscar, I never had a 
dream like that in my life." 

"That's queer enough!" said Wemyss, 
" But no doubt you sleep all the more 
soundly. " 

She laughed a little hysterically, 

*' Sleep soundly! Listen, while I tell 
you what happens when I go to sleep — 
what happened last night, what will hap- 
pen to-night I open my eyes in a room 
as familiar to me as this one - and it's on 
the other side of the world. I am sur- 
rounded by people who are just as real to 
me as my parents, as Billy Randall, as the 
girls who came out the year I did. There 
is a day there that runs through its mo- 



ments just as the day does here. I re- 
member every detail, just as you can re- 
member everything that happened to you 
yesterday. Last night is yesterday to me, 
and what you would call yesterday is to 
me the day before." 
Wemyss was dazed. 

f< Well — but — " he stammered in utter 
bewilderment. 

" Ever since I can remember, my life 
has run double like that. There's nothing 
in science, there's nothing in any system 
of religion, to explain it. So far as J can 
tell, mine is the only soul since time be- 
gan that was ever caught like this between 
two bodies. It must weave back and forth 
like a shuttle. I fall asleep here, 1 wake 
there. I sleep there, I wake here." 

" That is indeed a strange thing," he 
said. " I can't pretend to understand or 
explain it; but I believe it, of course — 
only, you know, you must be dreaming! 
Your subconscious self must be curiously 
active, making your dreams more vivid, 
more detailed, than most people's are. 
Anyway, I see nothing in tins to keep us 
apart." 

"I haven't told it all," said Margot. 
£< You may call it a dream, if you like, but 
my life there is just as real to me as my 
life here. The essential / is the same — 
and in the other life, in Firzalmir — I am 
married." 

" You are married! In Firzalmir!" cried 
Wemyss. 

u My name is Aziza, and I am one of 
the raja's wives." 

At this monstrous declaration the man 
felt perspiration break out on his face. 
Here was mere madness, or the most fatu- 
ous lying. 

" Margot!" he groaned. " Why do you 
tell me such things? Thev can't be: 
they— " 

" I can give you proofs," she said, 
c< since you know Firzalmir — and hm. 
I — Margot Latham, that is — have never 
been in India. You can verify that by a 
hundred people. Well, I can describe the 
palace to you — the women's quarters, but 
those you haven't seen — the rooms we can 
look at through our screens, the court- 
yard — no, I might have seen pictures of 
all those things; but we both know— my 
husband." 

li Good Heavens, Margot!" he broke in. 
" Don't let me hear you call that black 
brute your husband! " 
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li He has full, dark, soft Yips/ 1 she said, 
unheeding, " and when he parts them you 
can see that he has lost two of his lower 
teeth. They were knocked out by a spear 
when he was hunting and a leopaid at- 
tacked him. The man who killed it could 
not help hurting the raja also. He was 
rewarded for saving his master's life, but 
had all his teeth pulled out as a punish- 
ment for his clumsiness. There's a little 
scar where the raja's lip was cut, too. His 
beard is black and curly ; his nose is very 
long and straight, a little flattened at the 
tip. There's something Assyrian about his 



face — the way the nostrils curl back, and 
the heavy eyelids and the full eyes — " 

"Oh, for God's sake, stop!" Oscar 
begged. 

He felt cold now with a horror of con- 
viction, and his teeth chattered a little. 
He had remembered suddenly, as the rest 
of her description brought the face of the 
Hindu prince again before him, how that 
tiny seam slanted across the heavy lower 
lip and disappeared into the curling beard. 
So slight, so little noticeable, was the dis- 
figurement that to see it one must stand 
very near to the raja in the glare of an 
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Indian sun, or— have that dark face stoop 
dose enough, where one lay in a dim room 
of the zenana, to press those scarred lips 
upon one's mouth. 

" You needn't say any more!" he said 
hoarsely. " What you've told me is — im- 
possible, but you've made me know that 
it 13 true. If you're mad, I'm mad, tool" 

"Oh, but I want to speak!" she cried. 
" Do you realize that I've borne this alone 
— that I've been able, to tell no human 
being? 1 was betrothed when I was a tiny 
girl. For three days and three nights I 
was kept awake for the ceremonies— and 
for three days and nights I slept here. 
Then I was sent home, and my life went 
on as before. It wasn't bad; but when I 
was fifteen I was taken back to the raja 
as his wife — " 



"It is horrible!" he said brokenly , 
"But, Margot, it isn't this body, the one 
T love, that he has. It's a dark girl, half 
the world away — " 

"And that girl is II" she finished. 
"And that girl — worships him!" 

"You— love him!" 

It was the final shock; Oscar could 
never have imagined this. He stared at 
her through the darkness; his hand that 
had clasped hers fell away nervelessly. 

" Now you know the worst — you know 
everything. I, Aziza, love him; I, Mar- 
got, loathe him. There are many nights 
over there when ] cry myself to sleep 
alone; and then f wake here, happy. 
Those are my good days; but think — think 
of those other wakings, when I seem to 
feel his arms still around me, his breath 
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on my neck, his voice, with the horrible 
note of passion in it — " 

She strangled at the memory, 

tc You see," she said, when she could 
control herself, " that I was right when I 
said that I could never marry." 

He got to his feet abruptly, 

4i 1*11 go," he declared, "There's a way 
out of this nightmare — there must be. In- 
dian women don't keep their lovers very 
long. You're nineteen — why, that's old in 
India! In three or four years — years! 
But I won't wait years, when I should 
know that anv night you might be with 
him. Ill kill Nyhal Singh f I could do 
that. I will leave you now. I must get 
somewhere alone, where I can think this 
awful thing over." 

Rut he paused at the door and faced 
around again into the room. 

" Margot," he said softly, " may I kiss 
you once before I go?" 

She assented, fearing to hurt him by 
hesitation, for in reality she shrank just 
now from even his passion. Such a loss, 
she thought, would be hot and stinging, 
troubling and vehement, for the only ca- 
resses she knew were the brutal expression 
of senses on fire. 

When he came to her and kissed her 
cheek, boyishly reverent, awkward, and 
tender, tears of relief and self-reproachful 
happiness came to her eyes. Oscar's kiss, 
the physical expression of a passion that 
was spiritual, came like the touch of a 
healing rain where she had feared the blast 
of a fiery furnace. 

V 

They did not meet again for several 
months. Wemyss suffered in health; he 
could not sleep; his mind circled always 
about the baffling and tragic spell that held 
Margot Latham, Often he was on the 
point of disbelieving what she had told 
him, of declaring her merely mad, but al- 
ways the memory of Nyhal Singh's seamed 
lip gave him pause. 

He went so far as' to write to his uncle, 
still political resident at Firzalmir, to ask 
what jewels the raja had worn, what color 
was his turban, on a certain day, Margot 
might have unconsciously learned from his 
own mind the detail of the scar on the lip 
of the Indian prince, but this he himself 
did not know. 

When he asked her to record for him 
the raja's jewels and turban on the day 



that he had chosen for the test, her letter 
was brought to him at once, giving without 
hesitation the details he had demanded. 
When his uncle's came, much later, the 
information that Margot had given was 
exactly confirmed. 

Reflection brought one certainty only — 
that the killing of Nyhal Singh would "but 
tangle the vexed skein of their three lives 
more painfully, Margot was not one 
woman, but two. However her American 
incarnation might forgive and even ap- 
plaud the act that should release her from 
her strange bondage, Aziza, he knew, 
would be but one pulse of hate for the 
man who should kill her beloved. 

He pictured Margot growing drowsy 
under his kisses, at one moment all his; 
and the nest, her clasp of his neck relax- 
ing as sleep took her, he would hold a 
painted and empty shell, and know that 
on the other side of the world a haggard 
brown girl had waked to another day of 
cursing him. He shrank from the thought 
of murdering a man who, after all, was 
very little guilty; but he shrank still more 
from the thought of the hatred he would 
awaken in the woman who, impossibly, yet 
unquestionably, was Margot. 

It was in the autumn when she sent for 
him. 

" Come at once," was all she wrote, 
but, being out of town on a week-end visit, 
he did not receive her summons till three 
days later. 

She came to meet him, very pale, 

" He's dead," she said. 

"Dead!" he echoed. 

For a moment he could not understand, 
did not realize that here was release for 
her without guilt for him. 

" Why," he cried at last, " everything is 
all right, then, isn't it? You won't want 
to go into mourning for him, I suppose i 
And as, thank Heaven, Indian women 
don't remarry, you are mine now! If there 
should be anything to make you unhappy 
at night, I will make you so happy that 
you will not mind it," 

But when he tried to put his arms 
around her, she laid her palm against his 
breast and held him off. 

" I don't know — I don't know," she 
said, and her eyes were more haunted than 
ever. £< 1 had to see ynu once more, in 
any case. Something may happen. If — 
if I should die— Oscar, if I should never 
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wake up from my next sleep, remember , 
this is my good-by!" 

And she let him come to her, let him, 
for the first time, take her in his arms and 
kiss her mouth and eyes. He could feel 
her heart beating against his, her bosom 
rising with sharp, broken breaths. 

Quite suddenly it stilled. She was 
breathing tranquilly and deeply; the eye- 
lids that his kisses had closed lay smooth- 
ly over her eyes, even when Oscar had 
raised his head and was watching them 
wonderingly, 

"Margot!" he said sharply. 

She didn't answer. She was — there was 
no doubt of it — fast asleep. Her sou! had 
left him. 

VI 

As swiftly as a ray of light Hashing 
through ether, the entity that was Margot 
and also Aziza of Eirzalmir had flickered 
around the world, to look through the 
opening eyes of the Indian princess. 

It was night in l-'irzalmir, and an old 
and withered woman bent over her to whis- 
per of an hour that had come. Aziza 
gasped and laid a hand to her leaping 
heart. Then she rose, left the sleeping- 
chamber noiselessly, and crept after the 
woman who had waked her. 

It was only the English who were to be 
feared. Every one in the palace was on 
her side. 

When she had dressed in the boy's 
clothes that had been prepared for her, 
the eunuchs brought her the drugged cup, 
led her through the unfamiliar rooms out- 
side the women's quarters, and gave her 
into the charge of a kinsman of her own, 
who would lead her to the pyre where the 
raja's body still burned. 

Aziza, who when Tndia slept was Mar- 
got Latham, knew a thousand bewildering 
things of which those about her were 
utterly ignorant. She had kept the raja r s 
love by her strange fancies, her tales of 
other lands and other peoples. But she 
thought that these curious visions were 
dreams, and believed fiercely, because only 
this belief could give her comfort, that 
what she planned to do would unite her 
and her lord forever. 

She stumbled after her guides, dazed 
with the hemp they had given her, till they 
came where fire leaped into the black sky 
of night. Around the palace there were 
English soldiers, set to see that no woman 



came forth, but the underground passage 
through which her guides led her brought 
her into the air again outside the cordon- 
Here, at the pyre itself, were only watch- 
ers of her own blood — men who knew of 
her coming, who counted her a saint and 
blessed, and all her kinsfolk blessed. 

She felt no fear, no shrinking. The fire 
was only the chariot of flame that should 
carry her to heaven and to her husband. 
At the given moment, exalted, exultant, 
she leaped. All around her were the fierce 
glare, a wild heat, a mighty roaring — 

Margot opened her eyes. She lay on a 
couch in her own room; beside it knelt 
Oscar Wemyss, She smiled at him, slow* 
ly, brilliantly. 

"It is over!" she said "Aziza has 
committed suttee. I am yours now, for 
always!" 

" You mean — " 

" She is dead, darling. That half of me 
is dead, that life is dead. I have been 
through flame, blinding sheets of it, with 
licking violet tongues between. And 
afterward — oh, Oscar 1 — afterward there 
was blackness. I knew, of course, what 
Aziza would try to do, and I thought that 
it might mean death — for both of us. I 
thought my soul might not find its way 
home; but it did, you see. And, Oscar, 
just on the border-land, I had the funniest, 
quaintest experience!" 

A brooding, happy smile again touched 
her lips. 

" I dreamed — just such a silly, con- 
fused muddle as Fve heard other" people 
tell about! There was a cow that chased 
me, and when I went into the house it 
climbed in after me through a window. 
And then, all of a sudden, I found myself 
on F Street, and every one was looking at 
me, I wondered why; then I looked down, 
and found that my feet were bare, and I 
was wearing only my kimono!" 

l! It's all optimistic nonsense," wrote the 
British political resident at Firzalmir to 
his nephew, a few days later, " about our 
having civilized India, In spite of all our 
precautions, one of the widows escaped 
from the palace, and did a suttee, in the 
old style on the body of that scalawag, 
Nyhat Singh! It hasn't got into the news- 
papers, but. there's no doubt at all that it 
happened. There were female bones found 
in the ashes next morning!" 



